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' INTRODUCTION 
^1 

In recent years great stress h8s been laid on the need for vocational guidance 
for women. The major reason for.this is that mbre and mpre women have been 
giving voice to their discontent about the roles they have been playir^, for most of 
them find that they do not have adequate qualifications or availat>le opportunities 
to be productive, and to fael a sense of personal worth and fulfiUment. This is 
evident in research findings published in professional journals, in ^est sellers, and in 
articles appearing in popular magazines. 

According to the Labour Canada Women's Bureau report for 1975, entitled 
Women in the Labour Force, the total number of working women was 3,324,000 or 
34.4 percent of the labour force. This fji^ure showed a percentage increase of 68.6, 
compared with the' female labour force In 1964. Of all employed WQmen, 35.4 
percent werb in clerical occupations; 18 percent wece service workers; 10.1 percent 
were in sales; 9.2,percent were in nursing, therapy axKi related assisting occupations, 
and 7 percent were in teaching. There were only 2!? percent iri* managerial and 
administrative posts; 1.5 percent in social sciences; and 0.8 percent in naturpi 
science, engineering arxi mathematics. The above statistics indicates that almost 80 
percent of the women employed were in -sex-typing pccupations which accord the 
least prestige. Only a tiny minority of women (5 percent) were in occupations of 
high regard and high reward. The question as to why women do not assume 
occupational tasks of high regard and high reward //hen education is explicitly 
made equal to both rnale and female demands an answer. 

• The high percentage increase of women in the labour force is a striking 
p)henomenon since 1960. The chief reason for this is that great numbers of young 
women are tk-ying to combine careers ogtside the home with the time-Ronoured 
roles of wife, mother and home maker. In addition, older women seek work again 
after their children have grown up and left home. 

Although 34.4 percent of the labour'force is made up of women, ih reality 
women are underpaid as compared to men. In 1972, the average annual salary of 
womejv employed in service occupations was $2,926, compared witji $7,507 for 
men.yln professional and technical occupations, womeri's average annuat earnings. 
amo<Jnted to $7,220 compered with $12,405 for mfen. Suter and Miller (19731 
analysed incomes in the United States for men end women 30 to 44 years of age in 
terms of their educational level, occupational status and work experience, and 
found that women earned only 73 percent of the amount earned by men. Married 
women with children earned about 75 percent as much as single women. However, 
among women with a life time of career experience, married women with children 
earned d4 percent as much as single women. The difference between married 
women without children and single women was even smaller. 

The above data clearly indicate that more than sex discrimination is invofved 
here. The key factor is the interruption by child birth of a woman's career during 
her prime working years. As a consequence, she loses her years of work experience 
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and thus has lower occupational status which explains why income is lower than 
tbat of men and single women of the same age and educational levef. 

^ Therefore, on the basis of 'the informiation presented heru, it seemi reasonable 
to assume that many womerf bave been severely handicapped in their careers 
because of inadequate v6ca^ional gyidanys while in schbol, a time when important 
choices are made for entry to a selected career and for cx>mbining professionaj and 
traditional rotes. The question arises regarding the adequacy of vocational guidance 
for young girls concerned with choosing a career com^patibke with their aptitudes 
and interests without ignoring long-term consequence, and to adult women who 
wish to maximize their potential in seeking work a^ain. Vocational guidance for 
'women is, therefore, of prime importance and.should take into account th^ entire 
life span. , - • 



FACTORS AFFECTING WOMEN'S VOCATIONAL CHOICES 



Vocational guidance will not b« effective without meeting the needs of 
womeitt neither will a counselor, without understanding the psychological and 
cultural factors that influence the female choice of occupations. With this in mind, 
the following pages will attempt to present a picture of the female in our loclaty, at 
viewed from a psychological, perspective in accordance with the female develof>- 
mental patterns followed with the implications for vocational guidance of women 
at various educational levels and life stages. 

Sex. Role Training in Early Childhood 

In 'a society there are certain standards or norms to which its nWmbers must 
operate and conform. Certain beliefs and behavior patterns are exhibited 
contiryjously through generations. It is these beliefs and behi^vior patterns that 
form much of the context in v^hich the socialisation processes shape our traditional 
way of life. Through the processes of socialization, children derive a set of 
expectation^ about themselves. This is due to the fact that most families, except in 
very special cases, promote and reinforce rather distinct roles for the male and 
female members. In the case of girls, sex-typed4oys such as dolls and cooking sets,^ 
are provided; and graG^* compliance, dependence and-passivity are encouraged. Girls 
are expected to act like "little ladies" and are praised for doing so. Tears are 
tolerated if shed by^'girls but not by boys. Boys, on^e other. hand, are encouraged 
to engage in mpre active activities an<Hc^ act out^heir aggression to show that they 
are "real boys" or "young men". * ^ - • 

A girt of ten. When mother is out, consciously knows that she is expected to 
baby-sit her younger sibling. Usually she enjoys giving help while mother is engaged 
in domestic chores. This is because the concrete operational thought of this age^ 
level leads her to define her accepted rote in ternm of physical similarities of ihb 
role modeL A^oy of the same age would play wild tri the woods, or construct a 
bodt, a car, or a plane with his peers in the basennent. Some girls have indisposition 
and tendency to behave as do boys, but instead of being encouraged and supported, 
they are most likely deterred because it is generally considered unseemly for 3 glH 
to be a torp-boy. 

As a result of sex rble training, prior to receiving a formal education in 
school, little^irls already know what they might arxf^ould do, and the kind of 
behavior which is considered sex-appropriate by parents. Jt is noticeable that on'*' 
entering school, girls tend to seek approval and avoid punishn>ent. They are 
submissive, avoid fights, but cry if they feel inadequate or if they are being bullied. 
The manifestation of this behavior rnay be due to their being trained to 
instrumentally and emotionally dependent. They play lex-typed. games, act 
politely, do as they are told, and listen instead of question. Often this behavior is 
unconsciously reinforced by teachers. Consequently, girls become passive, sensitive, 
receptive, dependent, and conforming. They a(e less irx^uisitlve, venturesome and 



as»ertive thn.n boys. ai>d thoy are contented in their limited contact with people and 
the environment.^ No wonder that when asRod what they would li*te to be when 
grown 'Up the typical answer is, a mother qr a teacher. When the question is 
addrifised to boys, many more occupations beyond their immediate environment 
are named. ' , . -i • 

Lack of Profvtsional Models in Middlf Childhood ' ^ 

Career awareness follows a similar pattern. That is, the knowledge of 
occupation is limited to girls, but broadened to boys. Girls tend to be indifferent as 
to occupations, for they have few, if any, models with which to identify ^xcopt 
those of the homemaker artd the teacher. Thn father she loves is big and different. 
She knows that physically she will not grow up or act as he. and meantime she is 
too young to realize that mentally she may have the same capajcity to do whatever 
her father does for a living. Do girls, the'n, whose mothers are working outside the 
home and who come from less traditional backgrounds, develop a non-traditional 
sex.roie concept and will they henceforth be interested in careers? The answer 
depends on the attitude of the working nr>others. Hartley and. K'^in (1969) found 
that working nx)thers who attributed thdir yyorkjng to financial need rather than to 
achievement need, imprened .their dau9^^ters that tbe "traditional" housewife role 
is the expected and desirable one. Mothers vvho are happy and satisfied at work are 
n>ore apt to influence their daughters to develop a less traditional concept of the 
-MHoman^^ role. Even though this is so, girls-^k) not have high vocational aspirations. 
Tney do not tend to be motivated toward attaining great achievement in the world, 
because the inilitarV heroes, political leaders, fanrx)us persons in the arts ^ 
sciences are almost exclusively male. How could a girt aspire to be eminent when 
she has internalized that there is no'place for a female? 

Rapid Physical Change and Fantjuy at Early Adolescence 

A/Vhen a glrWeaches junior hijh school age, due to rapid physical change? her 
desire to explore her feminity is, stronger than her desire to explore a career. The 
major reason for this^ « that girls arfe expected tp have' good manners, to develop 
social skills, and to be graceful and charming, this ideal image of the female is^ 
formed by most societies and it is again channeled and transmitted by the mass 
media. Films, television, and magazines stress phyj^cal attractiveness which leads to 
romance, marriag^ and children. • ^ 

Girls of this age still strive hard as students because academic learning is 
equally provided and encouraged for both boys arxJ girts. Also high academic 
achievement has always been rewarded ' with praise and approval whi^ are 
satirfying and important ,to female affiliation needs and self esteem. If a girPdoes 
have a career orientation, she tends to, or she will, ^^rtsbably fancy a glamourous 
and entertaining role fbouvan and Adelson, 1966) which requires little planning 
and training. To beconnie famous overnight or relive the Cinderella miracle is often 
her fantasy.' : * 
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Societal PrvtturM during Ado(«io«no« •nd Young Adulthood 

By the tirn«, « girl attondt htgh tchcwl. tubtle tocietal preiiuret ba^in to ha^M 
an impact on her. Although vocational counwlling and her maturtng perioriality 
enable her to have more knowlMge about the world of work and tn make a better 
choice than the would have tome year* ago. yet more often than not the planning it ^ 
ihort-term and the choice it traditional. The ter>duncy to make tuch a plaft and 
choice continual even after college. 

* Studies by Augritl (1970), Harmon 09711. and Regler (19071 have ihown 
that, among high tchool and college girls, there it a terxiencY , for, vocational 
intereiti and chances to fluctuate widely. Douvan and Adwison (19661. in a 
: natton-wide ttudy of adolescents, found that girls who scored Kig^l in femininity 
chose traditionally female occupations. Davis (1964) investigated college women , 
and found that teachirw was the nrwst popular occupation arrwng them. Even those 
Who. as freshmen. cMe other occupations in college, were found jn nearly 31 

• percent of the cases to™ ve shitted to education by their tenior yea/t. 

The tendency for young women to choose certain typet of profettioni such 

• as education probably results from the fact that such occupations are viewed by 
society as being ^appropriate for women. Through the process of socialization 
women are oriented toward work that involves interpersonal relationship and 
nurturancc rather than work that requires decision-making arxi dominance. 

Another plausible explanation is that, being sex-role trained^ women would 
simply decide against certain types of professions without actually testing reality 
and their ability, and would therefore accept limitations rather than encounter 
challenge. This seff-limitir>g behaviour not only, exists' in vocational choice but 
throughout their lives m their contact with the outside world. Ac a consequence, 
women face many limitatilflns which are, 111 fact, self-imposed, ' 

Rarely do worpen choose occupations such^as medicine, which have be^ 
almost exclusively male-oriented. Rossi (1965) reported that, of 3.500 college 
worr^en who graduated in 1961. only seven percent had long-term career goals^in 
th^male-Jominated professions. In the writer's study of 221 professional women in 
the State of Michigan (1972) it was*fdund tfiat a high prop#tion of women who 
had successfully comp*leted the Bachelor's degree in male-orijented fields changed to 
pursue the Master's degree in^ sex -typed" professions. This might suggest that. 
^ although these women were highly motivated toward academic achievemant and a 
professional career and although they had proved their ability in purs^mil a 
male-oriented field, yet as th#ir age advanced they realized or actually experienced 
the barriers to entry into the male-oriented professions and thus shitted their 
pursuit to the female-oriented fields. It might also suggest that the need for social 
approval and affiliation was still so strongly embedded in these gitted worrjerrthat 
they finally gave up their attempt and changed .to a more sociallV' accepted 
occupation. , . » 

Another striking finding from the same study was the shift from female 
'protBSSions to male ones. The switch did not occur in graduate school, but attr 



colloge< pe«kif>g dt 9bout tge forty. Th\i prutMbiy* tr>d«c«tn^' that. wh«n young, 
wortwri conceptu4li/e or actually arKWUntor femininity anxiity arxl rolu conflict. At 
they agu th«y manage to combinr \uccaufully the relet of wifa. mother, arxi career 
• womtfa, and^thetr intdrrial cgnfltct. 'ambivalence and guiit feelirigt dimmish. With 
years of work oxpenenctf and grow)r>g commitment t^y evefttually achieve 
iuperviiory ur admirtistrativi) poiti. 
V - ' . 

DitccHitinunitY of t^oht and Rola Conflict 

It u worth noting that no existing vocational development theory properly 
.j^plies to Women. Of^e th^orie* which artt available, the most comprehensive is 
Super's jifo^tage.theory (Jordaan, 1974) drawn frorW various ideas and based on a 
twunty year longitudinal study -of a group of 3tX)'fift«jn year olds. The theory 
icJentifiei a serleiof discerrtiblo stages consisting of the follcjyving: the Growth Stage 
frocn childhood to early adolesVncv. the Exploratory Stage from early adolescence 
to early adtjithood; the Establishment Stage from early adulthood to the midcile 
forties; the ^Maintenance Stage from the middle forties to, retrrement; arxl the 
Decline Stage from age sixty-five on. . 

Even such a comprehensive theory is not applicable to won\en because in the 
first place no theory is constructed around women. Secondly. worT<({^have more 
discontinuity in variou* roles at different jgcs in well as role conflicts when they 
/ become working mothers. Therefore, most women would probably experience two 
^i exploratory stages: one fram early adolescence to early womanhood, and the other 
from the middle, thirties to the fifties. The first exploratory stage applied to hjgh' 
school 'and college. girls, while the second exploratory stage applies to married 
vvomen who re-enter the labor force. Only the ten percent of women who follow ■ 
,*the|stable workirtf cafeer patterr> or the double-track career pattern* fit into the life 
stage theory. 

Due lo role discontinuity and role conflict, it isdifficult for women to highly 
commit themselves at work. The lack . of high emotior^l commitment bars 
pronrK)tion te high professional rank. It is no wonder that Zytowski (1969) 
postulates that vocational and homenlaker roles are to a large degree mutually 
exclusive. Those who oppose married women working outside the home espouse a 
traditional point of view that marriage and<rTX)therhodd ai^ necessary for adequate 
feminine personality development. Women who defy the tradition are considered J 
deviant, Ttius a young womari, ambivalent toward her fejnininity and ambiguous 
about her future adult role which depends entirely upon the unpredictabifit/ of 
marriage and rrx^therhood, would iind it extremely difficult to strongly ioommit 
herself to leven a ferr>ale-dorf>inated occupation. Those who are motivatea to work 
would probably face those barriers to achieving a high professional s;tatus reiulting 
from interruptions of child birth, s^\ort time work spans, or the late age at which 
participation in the tabor force is possible. 
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StiMlying ih« ferrwile p«r*on«litv. Biniwick (19;]) •Muinei that xhnfn aro 
baticaliy four grpups u^ ^^'It wt)rT>«n. womnn who ar« a)rU«irt wtthiii th« 
traditional rolt. women who are wiMir>g to enter the labour force at »om« time in 
their Itvei but who are rwt really committed to profeMtonel achievement aiKi who 
perceive thr job at an extention of their traditional role, a minority who having 
achieved tuccett Wljhin the traditional role, maintain a core commitment to 
echievement m a vocation; bikI, women who am not motlvatetl to achieve the 
traditional roli? reiponsib*litie», Who shy from marriage and i*>ildren. and who work 
in ordur to achieve occupational ttatus (p. 162). 

What mak«t woirwn differ greatly m choosing wither a carwor or marriage^ in 
corpbining Ihu dual role, or 111 having more cornmitmerit towaid a tangly Oi a 
pfotuilion^ The key tt> urxJcrttanding the dlUe^ntes artioiig women he* if\ their 
personality traitt. Personality charaiterittiCs begin to show dlfleruncei Jt an early 
agt^ t>ciweun males and ftmaios, Two"^ female personality traitt once developed 
^persist to mature «ge.' These two persorwiity traits are passivity end depender»cy 
Kagan and Most 11962) did a longitudinal study ainl found tha>- passive arxJ 
dependent behaviors were stablo for fiimj lot between childhood and adulthood but 
w«re nut stable for males: On thn pfho^ hand, guls who as^hildren were encouraged 
be tiKk'pendent and assertive, lend to maintain thi^r ifidependency tnCo 
womanhood. It is reasonable to explain that some women. . who possess the 
personality trails of independency ■ arxJ assertion, would avoid deppfHioncy 
relationships with men but tihd. satisfaction to work as men. those who are 
dependent urnl passive find contented happiness with the traditional role; those 
who dre l^'ss di^peixjen^ and pcisstvt; are mot(vati?d to work by comb*ning the 
traditional role and, the professional role after mjrrijqe or motherhood, 

Female Sdf-c^nc^t 

S«»if concept is regarded as a leading factor in exploring and establishtng^ie's. 
location. Super (1957, 1963) mamtafni that individuals choose occupations that 
thev perceive as most similar to their s«lf-cpncept and that the chosen occupation 
makes self-expression possible/ According to Bardwick ('1971) a traditionally 
fem4nine self concept inhibits thft motivation to participate m achievement role, be 
it academic or professional. The mam reason is that worrwn tend to perceive 
^securing heterosexual affiliation as the critical achievement. Worrien, therefore, will 
not participate in roles which threaten their heterosexual affiliation. 

Horner (1968). using projective techniques, studied 90 female and 88 male 
freshmen and sophomore college students. Of the 90 women, 59 showed aff iliative 
concerns such as the fear of being socially rejected, of losing dating or marriageable 
qualities, the fear of isolation ^ the result of academic success, and a desire to keep 
success a secret by pretending that it had nothing to do with intelligence. Of the 88 
men. only 8 expressed "this kind of fear. It li evident that men fear faifure v^^ile 
jwomen'f^r success. Thus we can see that popularity Jind social success bo^ome 



^^n)(^re^1rQportant* than\.acddg/3iic^a^ and'pfpflKTiQnai succe(^ 4o a youiY^ 

^ ' worn . If , ; t radi t(0 na Hy v ^i)ma n 's ^t^us js ref IwSted tv or^ de pends u pon^tKe^ 
sljcca^f ofher hurtlapd, v^y then shoiHd^ yo^tjj, WQmao strive h3id"!pr/»>ej^ 
succeiS'Vyrfirdi will ad»ers<ely affecrher|k>pular|ty ^«\s ^di'Ss fioyvBeing 

stfcuj^ in affrMatioiTwith.frlQnqsrarKJ th|; opp^ a'Wman tSfidsio develop a 

high tradrtional selfH:oncept.^With>ucb a^elf-cfoTtoept V>^ofTiafl wc^oHtd be'ttnten^ed 
|*wlth the traditional role. If fohjsomQ»*ijea^Ons, svidh, as having fin^ncialtiardshiF^ pr 
V^eing' a .widow/ she*has"to woric outside, the^home, tfi^ tendency of her choice 
^»jwould be a femare-orienteC^ otcupatiorr, the«f)atuce of v^ijpN^Js ^ring and^lping,' 

tektens^on. of the tritditioKal rol6' whicN makes ' tt\e*i?xpnre$sioh 'oT ^ traditjbpal'. 
f-concept poSsib'le. ' , . '^ , • - ' ^ > ' ' ^ 

' • - ^/ ''^ ■ ' ^* 
mobiiity and Childbearing . ^* • 'J' '* • 

. Some ismpioyers complain th^j 'womerr, flpiinderp^ vvorjc and have, higher 
;'^u mover rates. Thus they afe not considered for re^nsible posts^ (The rate of 
'i^JOifl'npver is the i^rrys, i.e., ;0. 3 percent for women ^a^1&-^nen1rr 19j^4 accofdif>g to 

Labor Canada Women's Bureauiepo/t for 1975.T piJt this is npt true of airwomen,' ; 
■^ If they flpunder at vy/bi^c lit-idlrocaUse of theii«.inamoJ)ility. Often/ especially in a ' 
univeVsity (fommunity, highly educated and qualified*, faculty member's wives 
because of the nepotism rules, are exploited *6n joUs, for, there is little chance or* 
djoice for them to move within their major Jield. H6w can they establish Snd* 
rnaintairt professions as their huslaartds do? - 

Maternal absence is sometimes unavoidable because of child, birth and 
childhood diseases. An aspiring working mbther surely can suffer from the mental 
strain of role cbnflict»-in ^uch circumstances. Very' pften a mother who chooses a 
career reacts to, the cultural expectation of femininity by overachieving all her roles 
to show that she is both a good mother and^a good professional. This is because the 
general public tends to^ blame the working mother and not the father for neglecting 
domestic duties. Even women \A(ith traditional beliefs would have mixed 'feelings 
abou^liprnen who challenge male prerogatives. 

. Nurturance Needs .in Women • , 

. Women tend to have stronger* nurturance needs than men. Even before 
marriage, a young woman tries her utmost tO'Cook a dinner for her admirer, while, 
this phenomenon is less to be seen in men. After niarriage, ^ woman tries to develop' 
skills in domesticity. Home ma king is female-created, self -expressive, and also power 
assertive. Irf. a sense, it is also achievement which does not exclude a woman's 
affiliation and * nurturance needs. But this achievement renders no perpetual^ 
guarantee of satisfaction. She may find her' cooking less appreciated and her 
opinion Idss valued when her children grow older and act^uire more independence. . 
She feels less gratified when her maternal responsibility decreases .with the 
advancing ages of her children. 



identity Crisis " . ^ ■/'^ * ^ *« 

^__?J\A/heri-^er-xhiJdren are-mafned and l^ave home, the sight of the etfipty* nest ^ 

brings a^woman'' mixed feehngs of disapRpintment and'usef^sness, and she los6s 

- r^ore- than she gaifts^in joy and^a^piness. SttgJ^'V enou^^ her. ftusband seems 
insensitive tp these feelings. He wprks as uawf^Snd is even pnore (^mmitte^to his 
career, He^i^ ppt only maintaining hi^ cacier but trying \o breaR new ground . fo^ 
future achievement. His carper hafi been truly rewaVdiil^ and i\ Wili' continue to ' 
QTOvi. In re^yrospe.ct^ wtaait l^as she achieved? Has she jreak]5h.a c^eer .to tf! aim as her 

,Ownf HcvDeqnaking.does not reqgir^'^tijining a n^- certification. Such 'work is nbt 
considered a parser a real ser}se. Besjdes a career jeyvards oge with pay. The 
.higher the pay the h*^her one's career status. Qne's career identifies ope^s degree of v 
success At this point in*l1fe, a w6man experiences;^ sense <5f failure and .a crisis ofy 
identity.^ ' * » , » » 

- Resurgence of Achievement Needs - ^ 

' ' Al^ough ho(^making once satisfied the need for affiliation, nurturan 
-self-dqfinir1ig,achievement,^nd although she has proved her femininity by wiml 
man's joveV jetting married and raising children, a wbman still feels the desire for a " 
. s*ense of achrievement in the outside \vorld:.Thrs feeling is es^^ially strong in a^ 
^ woman with/a high ^jiuuMttonal level. But with the passing of tinYerand because' of 
^ her ignorance of the'^rk market, she uncertain of, her chances for success. This 
situation explaijis why many middle-aged women participate in volunteer worK, and 
take jobs instea^ of entering professions. However, such work offers little status 
arid pay. For. a wom^ with a > great need to achieve, this avenue becomes a 
secondary choice. * ' ^ . 

Baruch (1966) investigated women 'grad^urftes at Radcliffe College and ^oUnd 
that women' who graduated fifteen years prior to the study had, increased* their , 
rTX)tive to achieve, A study by Freidan U963) revealed quite similar results. Her 
200 cjfssmatvs Trom Smith College expressed a d6sire for socnethirtg more than 
husband, ChildrWand home after ^fteen years ^f graduation. It is evident that a 
second working phaSbJn IKe.is ^ie best solution to jthis.situation. At around the age * 
of thirty-five or forty\a woman is still young etiougK to make-^thfcr plans for J 
herself. She may spend^ffljother twenty-five to thirty years in a productive manner/ 
and feel a sense of achievement and personal worth, or she may find herself drifting . 
aimlessly* from one activity 'to^nother, v\^asting and frustrating-herself.^ 



IMPLICATIONS^OR VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

• V ■ . 

An understanding of* the psychological and cultural variables that influence a^ 
girl's prefer^ces in occupational choice and a niai'ried \«w^n's desire to return to 
work would enable the professionals withih the educational and occupational 



world, ao^HT particular^ the school -counselor, to. provide, dOlec|uate guidance to 
.discover brKJ^^rlze female talents. Since, vocational development occurs eaVly, 
vocatronal guidancS'shouid bi^ developmental and cover the entire life span.' 

ln(^efffMintarv S^ooi ^ . ' ^ • * 

• ^ In eleHfentary school, guidahce semice should begin fj^ in the classroom 
with thAeachencooperatir^g^th the school^unselor^ It Ts JAiportant to f^ognize 
and respect individual diffe^rtces airtong diildren disreg&nn^ th^ir sex. Children' 
/often ^reveal theni$4}Wes.in theirlanguage, play/ and art wowSTCarof ul observation of 
the^ 'activities ns ajrexbellent rneans of urtderstandino^eir irudrest, personatitVr 
ai^ potentiali,ty. jf-any asserti>« t)ehavior or masculin|gnpterest is dete^ 

« guidance can be (>rovicted with 'appropriate play^cnaterials or reading materials.' 
'fhus, her interest can be enSouraged and her, b^avioc reinforced instead (ff being 
inhibited. Such early recognition an<t respe^ for individual diffexences help to 

* neutraltre the effect of sex role training at horr)©. Careful guidance will enable girls 
\o explore wider fields and fulfill opportunitie;^ for vocational equality when grown 
up. " ■ , • . \ ■ / . * • V . 

In rteent years several useful curriculum packages dealing with self- 

developrnent in*the world ofwofk have bWn published.- These packages will widen 

^ girl'^ perspective of herself and the iryiportant adults around her. By such means 

she will see her role in relation to th^4oles of gthers, how her role affects others, 

and vice vers^, / * - ^ 

^ Y<4jng children are limited Jn^bstract thinking. They^ learn niost effectlve^ 

■ in direct observation and imitatijdn of others' behavior. Provisiorr of concrete role | 

models beyond their immediate environment is indispep^ble. It will ehrich 

l^fiowledge of the world of vv0rk artd, furnish accurate and first hand infprrnation^ 

By having personal contact vnth various wci^. models, particularly female models^in 

male-dominated professior^ a girl will develop an appreqiatipn and respect' toward 

persons in all walks of life, realizelthe equah opportunities open to women, and 

attempt 'toTJbst her interests and ^ailities in a wider rang^ of fJiff^rent occupations. 

Thelfefore/ voc^ona/ guidance /n the elementary school .should focw*^ on 

devefopment of th^- individuat, exploration of the' self ip relation ^ the vvomd of 

work and development of ^positive attitude toward all t^pbs of occup^^ioLmJ of 

a broader concept of women's roles. \ - ^ 

■■' ^ r ''• 

* ' • ._ 

In Junior Hij^ School - ' _ ^ 

At the junior high school level, girls are more mature than boys due to 
physical^ and physiological changes. On the average, ^rls reach puberty one and a 
half years earlier than boys. This difference^ in rate. o|(, physical growth has 
imp^ftant implications for other areas of development. '^(t- may cause girls.. to ^ 
associate socially with older boys and view mature males as superior. The ab£ypt ' 
shift to adolescence with the onset of menstruation may' cause girls emotional 
jjpset. The changing of their physical appearance may also cause ^em considerable 
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. anxiety/Generally speaking, gjris have more S^j^tment problems and eoiotionat 
disturbances at this age th^ bc^. As jtpsJK they feel dissatisfaotion'^n 
^heterosexual relationships. Being ?^idly changed physically, girls are^anifbivalent 
regarding their identity as well as their, femininity. Thus, their eh^otional 
development is affected and it can be seen in therr inconsistent moods and 
l^eKayior. ^ 1 * ^ 

' Girls 5t this agevnay have a distorted ^elf-ODncept. TheyVi^y not perceive 
themselves\as they are, but- as they would tike tope. Jhey are^hso unbmain'of ^e 
perception of others toward them., This confusion of the^lf-conci^, or the 
incongruence pf the r»al self-concept an^ the^deal self cOncept, can hinder their 
vocational choice. This is why girls oft«n makeHJnreal, unrealistic and Incoisistent 
choices., They need reassurance and furtli^ exploration in terms of their interests, 
abilities,4^ pefsonality charaqteristics. «- . . . <V - 

^ VarieMpi^ctivities seems appropriate to exploring the interests of female 
studehts'.^Jffela'trips, visits, films an(jkpccupational infprmation help broaden a. girl's 
perspective Jf the world of work. Such exploration, coupled vyith growing > 
knowledgi, ervhances realistic vocational choice. Diversity. of extramural activities 
shoul^be provided and per^tted insofar as girls are concerned^ If a girl shows 
preference in wofO ^r^, m echanics, mathematics,— or scierice, . encouragement 
should be^iven. It r^^^o^h actual experie^es that genuine ;interests are aroused, 
talentsa discovered, anolskilj^ developed. may' be a rieservoir ofv scientific 

abilities if tbei&fj&tentiall are tapped. ^ ' 

utT^rstanding ^counselor will not only help the junior *fjigh school girl 
acquire conficence m hersle^, in hetjsrosexual relationship's, and in self-identity, but 
also provide her with ade^tiw experiences and inforrnation. Consequently, she vyill 
go through this difficult period of life smoothly, rea4tze tiie requiremenfs' and 
training of different occupations, and make tentative plans for her ed^ational and 

-vocational goals. « 




In Senior High School '^''^HV^ /^^ 

During high school years, a girLwill exjierience incteaseapressures from 
various sources: pa rents/peers, and society. All have dtfferen^ expectations of her."** 
She has been praised for getting good grades in school. It it implioitW assumed tH^t 
she shputd studious and learn 'arid that after graduation be lauKched into the 
labor market. As she grows older she becomes increasingly aware that she is not 
required to demonstrate her knowledge. The conflicting nTcisage that she^should , 
compete intellectually with boys at all levels of educatioft, and yet contrarily that 
she is expected to be subservierit to rT>en and to take the traditional feminine roles 
confuses her. This means that achievement needs pppose affiliation needs. Further, 
academic success does not ensure popularity arhohg j^ers, particularly among boys. 
Most of all, subtle societal pressure that girls should marry and ha^ children. is alli7 
but irresistible. At this stage, it is essential that girls b^ made aware of other 'options 
open to them upon graduation, e.g., attending college and seeking erhployment. 

<r^ > ■ 



They may need hejp in' coping with confusion and an;iiety concerning their fUtcr^ 
roles. They should be .informed that they may combine both traditional role arid 
occupational role/ emphasizing one'aspect of their lives over jhe oth6r, but 
esduding neither, and that rjot all Wojjwn, jusf js hot all men, ace successful l/Tthe 
multiple roles, they assirme. Both/sexes, in fact, can develop and /maiVrtaTTT 
successfully a-multifaceted ll'fe. • \ , Xi ' ' / 

Girls who have ^ high need to achieve and who/hav^ the pptential for 
diversified roljjc should be encouraged to develop broader at^ rnqje flexible Itfe 
plan^y attehcfing .college. They need specific information aboi^ scholarships, 
financial assistance, and various ed^iSatjohal paths leading to att^mrhent of life 
goals. # • . ^ . . , / 

- ^* fligh schooWgi'rIs have to/make a speci^c.^ision as to Wf^it they:jWill do ■ 
next, and this dd^^n can greatly chart^. the course pf tfieiSr lives. Whatever 
decisions are made, information is needed vvith respect to ea6al oppiortunity for 
entry,- and to the possibility for reentry into^'the labour forcfe and (also to future 
• a^vancemerit ft/ithin'the labotTr^^brce at a later Ae*. Self-awan4#}ess arxJ stflf-ahalysis 
paired withf testing results in J^iventorles of^peftonality^j^rtet, and aptitude, are 
critical in^»«ng one*s values, beliefs, attitudes, artdlife^^h^Jes. in bqth vocational 
planning Lnd the making oVSecisions. K further educatfon is^decided upon, a girl 
may CH^tpone emproymam seeking, but her' chosen fieHi of study ^houfd be. 
corfi^atible with ffer interitarxJ ability npw-and hfrr (jotentia* in the future. ' • • 

"because high schod students are verbaljy skillful ihd intellectually well 
developed, parti cipatiory in grtfup counseling can 'be an effective means of- 
facilitating decision^^m^ing. Counseling groups should be both same^ex and- 
mix-sex. Same-sev'groups help develop insight into cotnmon problem^ such as 
further education, vocation, heterosexual relationships, and» marriage. They also 
^enhancp peer acceptance, support and affiMation. Mix-sex groups provide a chance 
'for boys andjirls to discuss sex differences ih life patterns ar>d the changing roles of 
womea in the prese/lt day. They can also discuss .the e^ti^arian life^pattern for- 
married couples w>j^ share child rearing and household tasks withoutHosing 
self-esteem and masculinity or femininity (Farrell, 1970). Boys and girls can also 
exchange views of difficulties as well as of possibilities for both sexes working in 
the same field, be it male-dominated or 'Othenrt/fse. Being young and relatively 
unprejudiced and being given the opportunity of studying together and observing 
the abilities of the othQr sex will help, the younger generatior> accept and even 
welcome the oppoljite sex in vyorking togetVier for a common goal. 

In College ^ ^ • ' * 

\n the college yea^, marriage and career 4 womenls main concerns. Some 
college women get married while attending:cQ)lege. Sometimes both the liusband 
and the wife are students. They have to work part-time, practice birth control, and 
schedule time for work and study as \yell as for domestic? chores arxJ leisure. If they 
happen to have a child, the schedule becomes so tight tlwt.U is almost^possible to 
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get a moment to relax. Of course, the majority of college women try to complete 
studies before consicferirfg marriage. Whatever the case, it is essential that they 
realize that ma^-iage need not necessarily jeop^^ize careers, and vice-versa. There is 
no consistent evidence that, working women are subject • to greater marital 
dissatisfaction than those who are full-time, housewives, nor is there significant 
evidence that maternal employment has negative effects on children. It is the tirrte 
schedule for v^brk and the^ intensive care given to children that are important. 
However, the positive attitude of the husband toward his wife's working is 
necessary. A supporting, secure and self-ct^nfident husband may CRCOurage a wife to 
work and to live a fuller life, and the assistance he renders in household tasks and 
dh\\6 care may enhance family solidarity. As a consequence^ it satisfies the n^^ for 
achievement and seif-actualization on the^ part of the v)(ife and increase 
independence and self-reliance on the part the childre^t when they grow older. 
With better understanding and, cooperation in' the family, in .addition to more 
income; the husband may in turn find greater ^f^tioS>9nd|iappine3i at home. 

Today the dema^s made on homemakers are not as exhausting as they were 
pr^.iously due to the invention of labor-saving appliances, better Tlesigned houses, 
an<J prepared fobds, canned or frozen. A college worjan may realize that combining 
the ^le of a wife, mother, and professional, is not as dj^fficult for her as it wa^Tbr 
women of. previous generations. Furthermore,' the prevailing ideology among the 
younger generation helps diminish role distirtetion between husband and wife and 
thus, reduce role conflictv College women should be aware of the middle-aged . 
identity crisis as well as tlje possibility of the unexpected loss of # husband resulting" 
frdm natural or accidental causes. They should also be aware Qf the interruptioi\ 
•caused by child birth in their careers when making plans for the future4|||^e 'these 
are^e realities of life. ^ , 

tme-sex group counsefing experiences at this stage qf life will provide 
ual women with a chance to exartiine themselves: Have they fully real'rzed 
thei/^^^l^ation? What have they achieved so far? Which direction should they 
contTnJe'^o pursue toward a f</ure goal? Is academic achievement really a threat to 
social acceptance and marriageabifity? ^ - i.. 

An effective program of vocational guidance, will provide ^^ccurate infor- 
mation, enlightening, counseling, and facility of testing in personality, interest, and 
aptitude that enhance knowledge of ^elf and the -envirortment in order to make 
possible careful and realistic long-term pljarfning. It is hoped that havrng benefited 
from both vocational gyidiance and higher edCication this group of selected wornen 
iJI contribute not only tolh§i*4amlly as a small unit but to the society at large. 

In Adult Life* ^ , 

Although an effective program of vocational guidance can mrpimize the need 
for adult counseling, the need for such adult counseling will continue because of^ 
discontinuity of roles. Counseling at this level is primarily concerned with helping 
'women to re-establish self-identity, to gain knowledge of self and the world of work, 
in order to return to the labor force. * . % v 

■ ■■"/•*■ \ 
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The niajor task of counseling adult women is to help them to rediscover 
themselves. Adult women are ge:rierally indecisive and lack <^onfidence. They ar^ 
disappointed with their, present declining role dod yet are uncertain of the future. 
,They have a. feeling of inadequacy as well as incompetency. Their self-esteem is 
remarkably low, but they are motivated to find a new role that will enable them to 
test theil-. ability, to be useful, and tQ feel a sense of personal worth, ftole playir>g 
and rde changing occur in ofj^s life. A shift to a new role or a decline in an old role* 
does noljmean failure provided the ne^ rple that one assumes-helps the formation 
of identity in continufance of groyrth., . * 

Unlike counseling high school girls and young college Women, the counseling 
of women 'should reflect their^' wider r^pge of background and professional 
qualifications. An adult womao might be vyell qualified pro&gionalTy when young, 
but overthe years may have gotten out of touch with her ffiwd. Or she might be a 
high so^ol certificate holder without* special training. Or she might be -a college 
gfeduate with a coupi^ of years of work experience before ijwrriage. However, with 
a lapse of nearly two decades her knowledge of the labor market could be limited* 
and inaccurate. An aduU woman may also be a cqllege undergraduate who intends 
to complete her degfee before seeking employment. 

A counselor should first acqjuaint herself with the gounseldb'S background, 
her knowledge of her self and her environment, arnJ hovy much and what kind o^ 
information the counselee needs. Does she fully unders^nd hlf^present' situation, 
^and the factor^ that contribute to it? If she seeks employment, her view of 
•occupatl9n highly colored by her previous, and perhaps outdated, knowledge? What 
kind of work is she looking fori Is jhe qualified for such work?. If not, c^qes she 
need a refresher course or retraining? How can she secure a job*and hold on to It? 
How secure is she, psychologically, to return tp the work market? Since she has 
been away from work for a long period of time, carf she compete w'lth the piuch 
younger women who have recently qualified for the position? Can she cope with 
the work-home situation altered by her sudden change of 9Ghedule?>Does she realize 
that she may not be professionally equal in rank antJ pay ^ith.the other women of 
her age? Furthermore, what wijl be ber husband's attitude toward her working? 

Since adult women have been relatively shelter'ed and isolated at home after 
marriage, once the feeling of uselessness or failure in their traditional roles grips 
mem, they tend 'to bjairie themselves for it without realizing the causes, that 
^(^tributed to their 'present situation. They need consciousness-raising counseling 
individually as well as in a same-seygroup. With women ih thesame boat an adult 
woman could express and share her feelings, obtiain sympathetic understanding, and 
explore and examine a new potenti|il role. To sum up, ac<jjlt women need concern 
and support to build up their confidence. They need testing in interest and aptitude 
to make a second vocational chojce. They need information of the outside world 
about economics, employment, and work situation. 
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Adult Women Returning to the Labor Force 

It is advantageous, to have adult women returning to the labor force. Their 
motivation to achieve is high. They are free of role conflict and are now determined 
fi*^ play a. new role that of a career woman. Being free from maternal 
responsibilitiesAhey will have no turnover rate. Since they have successfully tested 
their femininity widi marriage and motherhood, they have no feelings of anxiety, 
amtji^alence, and guilt. Given the opportunity they will play their new role as a 
career woman successfully for another twenty to thirty years. 

Presently there 'are many, centers for women interested in continuing 
education. These centers provide excellent guidance services for adult women who 
wish either tp continiie their education or to find their way back to employment. 
The programs implemented in these centers ma V vary, but their goal is the same. 

reir goal, as stated in the Minnesota Plan for the Continuing Education of Women, 
to attempt to help giris and young women to foresee and plan for the interrupted 
inUltL-role lives thfey will lead; to enable them to maintaiji intellectual skills dhd 
training throughc^ut the' family years; and to help older women to find activities, 
paid or unpaid, in which they can use their capacities in the fullest and most 
appropriate way/ 

^ ■ . ■• ^ 

' CONCLUSIOISI 

It is perceived that vocational guidance stands out as the mo^t Jrgeni need of* 
vvomen participating in tthe. work m^ke't. Adequate guidance carVvhelp diregt 
women's abilities to an appropriate level of work and thus avoid frystration and 
waste of talent. ^ ' ^ 

Being better counseled, educated and trained, women will be prepared to 
accept more demanding, interesting, responsible and more highly paid positions. If 
equality is to be attained, women as well as men should bfe hired and'promoted on 
the bases of ability and qualification, neither being handicapped nor privileged 
because of his S^her sex. Thus, the question of sex-di^criminatibn shoold not enter 
.into employment, rather it should be a matter of personal choice. 

It significant changes in the role and status of wom|yj are to take place, 
women must take'the initiative to free the nrw elves from the* restrictions which the 
tradition has imposed on them. It is also the responsibility of those who help to 
shape the lives of women, and those who have the influence on educational apd 
vocational developJment such* as parents, teachers, counselors, public servants and 
businessmen, to seriously attempt to assist both young and adult women. With the 
upgrading and increasing of woman-poys^r we can predict that great contributions 
will be Rendered in every field for the progress of our society. • 

■ it 
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